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NATIONALITIES OF MUSIC. 

(From M. M. Eso0diek). 

Music in Turkey. — It is certain that the Turks 
have a strong liking for music, although without 
elevating it into an Art, as in Italy, Germany, &c. 
At the present day it is in high vogue at Constan- 
tinople, to take pleasure in music, and to know 
how to play on some instrument. The well edu- 
cated Turks sing little ; but the lower classes, 
much. If, however, the former think it disho- 
norable to sing in public for money, they like to 
be heard among intimate friends, and in the harem. 
What some writers have affirmed — namely, that 
the Turks have no theory in their music — is erro- 
neous. True it is, that the greater number sing 
and play merely by ear. But they have, never- 
theless, regular signs to represent the sounds, and 
a particular rhythm in their melody. They sing 
with a true intonation, and keep good time. Their 
notation consists, as with the ancients, of num- 
bers ; their most popular and best known airs 
being noted after this fashion. 

Turkish music — like that of all nations who are 
ignorant of it as an Art — is confined to the two 
extremes. It is either very soft, or very harsh 
and noisy. Love and war are the eternal subjects 
of Turkish songs ; and their harmony rarely ex- 
tends beyond the chord of the dominant, or that 
of the relative mode in the minor — or vice versa. 
These Turkish amatory and military songs are 
always in the minor, which is a characteristic of 
national airs generally, and more especially of 
those among people who have no rules of musical 
art. 

Music in Eussia. — Among the nations who 
take an interest in music, and who possess national 
songs, Russia is certainly to be placed. There, 
the sailor, the soldier on his march, the labourer 
in the fields, the postillion, the driver — indeed, 
the whole population — sing while occupied with 
their divers avocations. Peter the Great pro- 
moted the cultivation of music among his people; 
and subsequent Imperial taste has patronised the 
importation of foreign Art. 

Music in Abyssinia. — The antiquity of this 
part of Africa equals nearly that of Egypt. 
Bruce, who heard two girls of this nation answer 
each other in stanzas, very melodiously, thought 
he should find music well advanced in this 
kingdom ; but he soon discovered his error. 

The Abyssinians have six musical instruments; 



the sistrum, the lyre, the tabor— which are said 
to have come from Egypt or Ethiopia— and the 
flute, the kettledrum, and the trumpet, introduced 
from Palestine. The flute, tabor, kettledrum* 




and trumpet, serve for war. The Abyssinian 
flute is played like our clarinet. The trumpet is 
made of a piece of reed, about five feet and 
a half long, and with an opening of about one 
inch. To this long tube is fixed the neck of 
a gourd, which portion is ornamented with little 
white shells, and the whole instrument is enveloped 
in parchment. This trumpet only gives one note, 
E, the sound of which is harsh and very loud. 
The sistrum is consecrated to religious purposes ; 
and the lyre is used at feasts and rejoicings. 
The sistrum,* which comes 
from Egypt, is of high anti- 
quity ; it is made of thin 
plates of sonorous metals, . 
and is of oval form. The ^_ 
circumference £ 
is pierced with 
little holes, through 
which pass trans- 
versely rods of the 
same metal that com- 
poses the body of the 
instrument. These 
hooked at their 
and rings are sus- 
pended from the hooks. On the lower side is 
a handle by which the instrument is held, and 
agitated, to make it sound. Virgil records that 
Cleopatra used it as a signal. 

The Abyssinian lyre* has five, six, and some- 




rods are 
tremities, 





times seven strings. The guitar is also found 
among the Abyssinian Mahometans, but it was 
brought to them from Arabia. 



[The illustrations are given from Sir John Hawkins's History 
of Music. — Ed. Musical Times.] 
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Music in China. — The Chinese historians agree 
unanimously that the fundamental principle on 
which their empire is built is that of music. 
Pankou, one of the most celebrated of them, 
declares formally that the doctrine of the Kings 
(sacred books of the nation) rests entirely on this 
science, — represented in those books as the 
expression and image of the union of Earth and 
Heaven. One of their princes, named Tsai, 
a musical enthusiast, devoted himself to the 
establishment of a complete musical system, 
considered as sacred since the greatest antiquity. 
One of the best writers on Chinese music is the 
Pfrre Amyot. 

Music in Central Africa. — Music is still in 
a state of barbarism in the interior of Africa. 
The only instrument particular to the nation, is 
one like the mandoline. It has five strings, made 
of the roots of the palm-tree. The handle is 
composed of five pieces of bamboo, to which the 
strings are fixed. By turning the bamboos, the 
instrument can be tuned, but not effectually. It 
is played with both hands. Its sounds, although 
agreeable enough, offer little variety. In his 
voyage to the interior of Africa, M. Bowdich met 
a negro musician of the country, of as disgusting 
an aspect, as his music was astonishing. He had 
a harp with eight strings made of palm roots, the 
sound of which was harmonious. He ran over 
a great number of notes with agility, and his voice 
was of higher compass than his harp. All of 
a sudden, he struck up with great vigour the Al- 
leluia of Handel. Hearing this in the middle of 
the desert, says M. Bowdich (to whom we leave 
the responsibility of the anecdote), produced an 
extraordinary effect upon me. 

Music among the Hottentots. — The Hotten- 
tots have music and dances, both very character- 
istic. In their dances, they make a long chain of 
dancers, always very orderly arranged, and hold- 
ing each other by the hand. The chain being 
formed, they move, turn round, and leave hold 
occasionally, without disordering the chain, to 
beat time, by clapping their hands, and unite their 
voices and instruments, repeating continually, 
" Hoo, hoo." Afterwards, they break the chain, 
and dance confusedly, with great joy. One of 
their instruments consists of a triangular board, 
on which they fix three strings of gut, sustained 
by a tressel, and stretched more or less by pegs : 
another, and more noisy instrument, is formed of 
the trunk of a hollow tree, about three or four 
feet high, at one end of which is stretched 
a sheepskin, that they beat with a stick or with 
their fists. A curious instrument they have, is 
a long stick with a catgut string stretched from 
one end to the other, so as to be slightly curved, 
like the bow of the violin ; at the bottom of the 
string is a quill of an ostrich feather, which fastens 
the end of the string to the stick. This quill 
being placed between the lips, the instrument is 



played by strong alternate inspiration and expira- 
tion of the breath. When it is played with care, 
the sound of this instrument resembles that of 
the violin. 

Music among Savages. — We know that savages 
have no true music ; they use hardly any other 
instruments than those from which the sound is 
produced by striking. The Esquimaux, who were 
as near as possible to a state of barbarism when 
Captain Parry visited them, showed a passion for 
music. They had only a sort of drum or tabor. 
They sang, but their songs were neither varied 
or chai-acteristic. 

The Mexicans, at the time of their being con- 
quered by the Spanish, were not much more 
advanced. Their principal instruments were two 
kind of drums. They had also horns, marine 
shells, and little flutes which gave a shrill sound ; 
and an instrument for dancing. It was a sort of 
round or oval vase, pierced with little holes, 
and containing small stones, much like a child's 
rattle. M. Weld gives us a description of an 
island dance. Three old men, sitting under 
a tree, were the musicians. One beat a little 
drum, and the other two kept time with a sort of 
rattle, made of a dry gourd filled with peas. At 
the same time these men sang an air, in which 
the dancers joined. 

Music in the South Sea Islands, when dis- 
covered by Captain Cook, was simple and un- 
refined. Four persons played on bamboo flutes 
about a foot long, having but two holes, and 
therefore only giving four notes divided by semi- 
tones. They played them as we do the German 
flute ; with this difference, that they blew with 
one nostril, stopping the other with the thumb. 
Four singers joined, in very good time. A con- 
cert often consisted of one air ; (a circumstance 
which might perhaps afford a valuable and signifi- 
cant hint to other and more modern programmes, 
where brevity is not a feature.) In the Friendly 
Islands, women danced, to the snapping of their 
fingers. In those islands music is still no less 
barbarous than when Captain Cook visited them. 

The Chili Indians make flutes of their enemies' 
bones who are slain in battle ; they make them 
also from those of animals. But warriors only, 
dance to the first. They all sing in unison, and 
at the end of each air they play on the flute or 
trumpet. The inhabitants of the Tonga Islands, 
often sing a sort of recitative, of which the ideas 
are poetical, and which is sung by both men and 
women. They have also a sort of requiem-song, 
like the Dies irae. 

A tribe of Caffres, — the Bosjesmen, — have only 
an instrument made of reed ; which gives out but 
one sound. There is an instrument for each note, 
and when several are combined, one party plays 
in unison, and another plays the scale. 

What chiefly strikes the savages is rhythm ; as 
may be observed in those who sometimes amuse 
the European public. 



